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Hitler Extends His 
Control on Balkans 


Occupation of Bulgaria Gives 
Him Strategic Advantage in 
Southeastern Europe 


TURKEY’S POSITION VITAL 


Both Germany and England Seek to 
Swing Turks in Line for Com- 
ing Spring Offensive 








The first move in the long-awaited and 
much-dreaded spring offensive of Hitler 
was apparently made last week. It did not 
take the form of an all-out attack on the 
British Isles, as a prelude to an attempt at 
invasion, as many had feared. It was 
undertaken in the Balkans, where another 
country was brought under the control of 
Germany as Nazi troops occupied Bulgaria. 
The Bulgars, as had been expected, offered 
no resistance; in fact, the day before they 
had signed on the dotted line, consenting to 
the German occupation. 

Thus, within the space of three years, 
Hitler had, by “peaceful” means, brought 
six European countries under German oc- 
cupation. Beginning with Austria in the 
spring of 1938, he has annexed or occupied 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and now Bulgaria. These conquests 
are in addition to those which he has made 
by the direct use of armed force, which has 
made five other European countries sub- 
ject to the political control of the Nazis— 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. As a result of the latest 
blow in Bulgaria, there remain only three 
nations in Europe which may be called 
independent—Greece, Yugoslavia, and Tur- 
key, and the peace of each of these is 
precarious indeed, as we shall point out 
later in this article. 


Tactics Used 


Hitler employed the now familiar tactics 
in his drive to bring Bulgaria under his 
wing. It was his famous “strategy of 
terror” or “war of nerves” which had been 
applied in each of his previous peaceful 
conquests. A neighboring country, whose 
only offense is that of being a neighbor, 
is requested to make concessions to Ger- 
many. Threats of a menacing nature are 
made. An army is gathered on the borders, 
making the threat of force more real. The 
example of what has happened to countries 
which have chosen to resist Nazi demands 
is vividly brought home to the country and 
people upon whom demands are made. 
The nation has the alternative of resisting 
against hopeless and overwhelming odds 
or of giving up its independence. Thus 
Bulgaria last week gave away its independ- 
ence, under the “pressure of events,” as 
the Bulgarian premier put it, and the Bul- 
garian parliament, by a large majority, 
placed its stamp of approval upon the deal. 

Bulgaria has little to offer Germany in 
the way of resources. About the size of 
Kentucky and with a population of only a 
little more than 6,000,000, it can add little 
to Germany’s economic advantages, for its 
grains and other products were available 
without occupation. It is from the stra- 
tegic standpoint, however, that Bulgaria is 
of importance to Hitler. The New York 
Times last week clearly stated, in an edi- 
torial, what were the main purposes of 
Hitler and what were his main advantages 
in taking over Bulgaria: 

The clear purpose of this drive across the 
Danube is much more than the occupation 
of a little state whose will had already been 
broken and whose government had been bull- 
dozed into acceptance of whatever terms Ger- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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SHIPS AND MORE SHIPS ARE THE NEED OF THE HOUR 








Preserving National Unity 
By WALTER E. MYER 


Dr. Goebbels, German minister of propaganda, has been widely quoted as having 
said that America need not be invaded in order to be conquered; that the destruction of 
the American Republic will be an inside job; that the people of the United States will 
fall into hostile groups; that they will accuse each other; that bitterness between classes, 
groups, and races will develop; and then that a strong leader of Nazi convictions will 
arise and seize control. A well-known radio commentator, speaking the other night of 
this German boast, said that the way things are going now, it looks as if that prediction 
might be realized. He pointed to the suspicion and unreasoning emotion which char- 
acterize debates on American foreign policy, to the strikes in defense industries, and to 
the bad feeling that is developing in many places between employers and workers. On 
the basis of these developments, he pictured the future in gloomy terms. 

I do not share the radio commentator’s pessimism. I consider Dr. Goebbels’ taunt 
against America as both foolish and unjustified. I am confident of the ability and deter- 
mination of the American people to hold together, and, in times of danger, to present a 
unified front. I am confident of the future of this country, and I am certain that in the 
long run democracy will give a better account of itself than dictatorship and will prove 
that it has greater power of survival. I am equally certain, however, that national unity 
is being impaired by the spreading of suspicion in this country and by the inability of 
many people to debate public questions calmly, reasonably, and in good temper. A 
large proportion of the discussions of important issues, such as that raised by the lend- 
lease bill, have been most unworthy. Many of those favoring the lend-lease bill have 
called their opponents “‘appeasers” or “Nazi sympathizers,” whereas opponents of the 
bill have, in many cases, called its advocates “warmongers” and have said that those 
supporting the bill are considering the welfare of England rather than that of the 
United States. 

It is important that higher standards of discussion be maintained. It is essential to 
the national welfare that, in a period of crisis, we be calm and rational and considerate. 
We should, of course, express our convictions and express them strongly, but we can do 
that without slandering our opponents or imputing unworthy motives to them. In 
general, the standards of argumentation are higher in high school and college classes 
than among adult or older citizens. The schools should keep up the good work. Stu- 
dents should learn to discuss public problems reasonably and fairly. They should ap- 
proach the consideration of great issues in a scientific spirit. One is more likely to find 
that spirit in the schools than anywhere else. This is an encouraging fact. By raising 
our standards of public discussion we can strengthen the nation and prove the falsity of 
the taunts about the weakness of democracy which come from foreign critics. 


U. S. Takes Stock of 
Its Merchant Ships 


British Need for More Tonnage 
Prompts Examination of Our 
Own Merchant Marine 


FLEET IS NOW INADEQUATE 


But Government-Sponsored Building 
Program Is Progressing Rapidly; 


Mass Production Likely 


Just as the heavy losses inflicted upon 
Britain’s merchant shipping by the Ger- 
mans has raised the question of how many 
naval craft, if any, the United States can 
afford to lend or lease to Britain (see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for February 24), it 
has also raised the question of how many 
merchant ships can be spared to enable 
the British to replace their losses. In 
Washington, last week, officials of the 
Maritime Commission indicated that the 
United States has no merchant ships to 
spare at present, and will not have for at 
least nine months, for this country also 
feels the pinch of a shipping shortage. 
It is a pinch being felt by all countries, all 
over the world, but for the present, offi- 
cials are most concerned over the shipping 
needs of Great Britain and the United 
States and of what is being done to meet 
them. 


Britain’s Problems 

Britain’s problems, as we have previously 
noted, are far more urgent than our own, 
because Britain is losing ships, while we 
are building them. In his recent speech in 
Munich, Hitler claimed that 225,000 tons 
of British shipping had been destroyed 
within two days. British sources assert 
this to be greatly exaggerated, but it illus- 
trates how high the claims are getting to be. 

When Britain entered the war, experts 
estimated that she could not possibly do 
with less than 16 million tons of shipping 
(in addition to allied and neutral shipping 
of which she could make some use) for 
war needs. At the time she had 18 mil- 
lion tons available for the purpose, and 
later raised this figure to 24 million tons 
by gaining control of ships belonging to 
the small states crushed by Hitler. But 
since the war began, five million tons have 
gone to the bottom, so the British today 
are nearly back to the point at which they 
began, but without the advantage of being 
able to use allied or friendly neutral ships. 
With her allies and nearby sources of food 
gone, Britain is today pretty close to the 
very minimum of her shipping require- 
ments, and her losses are continuing to 
mount rapidly. 

The British government indicated its 
urgent need for more ships a few days ago 
in ordering all British citizens who have 
had any experience whatever in shipyards 
to register before March 19, after which 
a special conscription of shipyard workers 
will begin. Even those engaged in im- 
portant government work are not exempt. 
But with her shipyards subjected to in- 
termittent bombardment, and already 
rushed to capacity in building new ships 
and repairing old ones, Britain cannot 
greatly increase her output of ships. Her 
need is more immediate anyway. For 
lack of shipping to remove them, goods 
destined for Britain have been piling up 
in warehouses and on docks along our At- 
lantic seaboard. Some of the merchandise 
awaiting cargo space includes aircraft. “It 
has been estimated,” the well-known col- 
umnist Mark Sullivan wrote last week, 
“that Britain ought to have, within a 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


THE REGISTRATION OF WORKERS FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRIES BEGINS ON MARCH 15 AND CONTINUES 
UNTIL APRIL 15 


National Campaign to Be Launched 


For Workers in Defense Industries 


N a few days, on March 15 to be exact, 

a nation-wide campaign will be launched 
to register all workers in the United States 
who may be available for defense indus- 
tries. The registration will also include 
workers who may be available for training 
for defense jobs. The job of registering 
these workers will be handled by the 
United States Employment Service of the 
Social Security Board, and it is hoped that 
the work will be completed by April 15. 
Every state employment office in the 
United States will be directed to register 
(1) every unemployed person capable of 
holding a job, and (2) every employed 
person with experience and skill in the 
following kinds of work, provided he is 
not using this skill in the job in which he 
is now engaged. 

Aircraft manufacturing, including airplane 
sheet metal workers, airplane wood workers 
and inspectors; 

Aeronautical engineering; 

Shipbuilding, including ship carpenters, 
loftsmen, boat-builders, ship fitters, caulkers, 
and marine machinists; 

Machine shops and machinery manufactur- 
ing, including machinists, toolmakers, lathe 
operators, boring mill operators, tool and die 
designers. 


To Meet Shortage 


The plan to conduct this comprehensive 
national registration is the result of in- 
creased concern for the supply of work- 
ers available for defense industries during 
the next few months. Shortages of work- 
ers in some of the lines listed above are 
already in sight, and a fairly serious situa- 
tion may develop in the months ahead 
unless steps are taken, in advance, to deal 
with it. Moreover, 600,000 men will leave 
civilian life for military training by next 
July 1, thus adding to the demand for 
qualified workers in certain of the defense 
industries. 

Workers (and this includes students who 
are soon to leave high school and who do 
not plan to enter college) are asked to 
register at the nearest state employment 
office. There are 1,500 of these local state 
employment offices in the country which 
are open for full-time work, and there 
are 3,000 local offices which operate on a 
part-time basis. 

The program which the Social Security 
Board is sponsoring is of special interest 
to young people who are anxious about 
obtaining jobs after they leave high school. 
Since the national defense program was 
launched, the problem of training workers 
for jobs and of placing workers in jobs 
has been greatly expanded. More than 
800 cities with vocational trade and in- 
dustrial schools have made their facili- 
ties available for training for defense jobs. 
More than 300 cities have put their voca- 
tion schools on a 24-hour, six-day sched- 
ule. Approximately 2,000,000 students 
are enrolled in these schools, according to 
a report issued by the Federal Security 


Agency last week. This number includes 
hundreds of apprentices who attend part 
time. Youth in these courses receive basic 
and related training in such defense-vital 
skills as patternmaking, welding, sheet 
metal, drafting, machine shop, electricity, 
and auto mechanics. It is estimated that 
during the coming year the number that 
will be served by various vocational edu- 
cation courses will be in excess of 3,000,- 
000. 


Other Activities 


This training program is being carried 
on by a number of government agencies 
which are affiliated with the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. A young person, therefore, 
who is contemplating finding work in the 
near future should immediately take steps 
to avail himself of the opportunities which 
now exist, for they are the greatest ever 
offered in our history. The United States 
Employment Service has developed a spe- 
cial service to meet the needs of youth. 
The local employment office can give you 
aptitude tests—tests that do not depend 
on past experience but show what sort of 
work you are likely to do best. Many 
local offices have youth counselors who 
are especially trained to advise young peo- 
ple. Even offices which do not have a 
regular youth counselor take special care 
to help young people and get them started 
on the right track. 

In addition to the program which has 
been undertaken directly by the Employ- 
ment Service, there are certain activities 
of the National Youth Administration 
which are designed especially to help young 
people who must support themselves while 
obtaining training. The NYA gives young 
men and women practical experience 
through part-time jobs for which it pays 
them cash wages. It has work projects 
both for out-of-school young people and 
for students who are completing their 
regular education. Many of the NYA 
projects are closely related to defense in- 
dustry—as, for example, woodworking, 
metal working, lathe and drill press opera- 
tion, building construction, mapping and 
drafting, radio construction and repair, 
electric work, and ceramics. 

With the training programs conducted 
by various government agencies, together 
with those which industry itself is launch- 
ing in cooperation with the government, 
the United States Employment Service has 
a direct tie-up. It is the defense agency 
which has the responsibility of matching 
men and jobs and is tackling this problem 
on a dozen fronts. It is for that reason 
that young people who are prospective 
workers should register with their local 
employment office during the registration 
period immediately ahead. They may also 
perform a civic duty by calling the at- 
tention of older workers to the national 
registration. 


Research a Part of Citisenship 








E have spoken before about the importance of wide reading. If a person gives some 

time each day to a newspaper, reads a number of magazine articles each week on 
the problems of the day, and occasionally reads a book on a particularly important issue, 
he will be quite well informed. 

But it is not enough for one merely to read whatever the papers or magazines or current 
books place before him. He must not constantly float along, taking just what comes. There 
will be times when the really competent citizen will wish to take matters into his own 
hands and decide upon the subjects he shall study. There will 
be times when one wants to do a great deal of reading and 
to make a detailed study of something in particular. To do 
this, he cannot merely leaf through newspapers, magazines, and 
books, hoping to find the information he wants. He must know 
how to go out and find the particular thing which will help him. 
This is research, and every student should have a great deal of 
practice in research. 

Although the ability to carry on research successfully is very 
important, the research field is sadly neglected. Many students 
go through high school and college without learning the most 
elementary research procedures. If a problem comes up and 
they are called upon to obtain information about it, they go to their instructor to ask what 
they can do about it, where they can find material. Without help, they do not know where 
to turn. 

We cannot undertake in a few paragraphs to give very much information about how to 
carry on research. But here are a few suggestions which may be worth keeping in mind: 

Get into the habit of using an encyclopedia. You will find one in almost any school 
or public library. Whatever your subject may be, the chances are that you can get a start 
at it by reading what the encyclopedia has to offer. 

You should keep on your desk a copy of The World Almanac. It costs only 60 cents, or 
70 cents if ordered by mail, from the New York World-Telegram, New York City. It 
contains a wealth of information—statistics 2nd factual matter covering a very wide field 
If you have The World Almanac at hand and make free use of the index, you can answer 
many of the questions which come to you. 

The International Year Book, which you probably will not possess individually but 
which should be in your school library, gives in considerable detail the history of the last 
year in every country of the world. 

You need maps these days, otherwise your ideas will be vague with respect to your 
reading. You, or at any rate your school library, should have J. F. Horrabin’s An Atlas 
of Current Affairs (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50). 

Much valuable factual material on almost every question, together with a wide range 
of opinions, may be found in the Congressional Record. Learn to use the index of the 
Record. You will find speeches, papers, reprints of addresses, and articles and other data 
on almost any subject of a public nature in which you may be interested. There should 
be bound volumes of back numbers of the Congressional Record in your library. The 
Congressional Record is, of course, published each day when Congress is in session and 
you may obtain it for $1.50 per month by sending 
your subscription to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dp: €. 

You should, by all means, make free use of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Any li- 
brary which has magazines on its shelves has, or 
should have, this guide. If you are interested in 
a subject, go to the Readers’ Guide. Look up your 
subject, which will appear alphabetically, and 
get a list of all the magazine articles which have 
appeared on it during the period covered by that 
issue of the Guide. The Readers’ Guide is indispensable for one who wishes to find maga- 
zine articles on such subjects as he may have under consideration. 

The Book Review Digest is equally valuable in helping you to locate books on particular 
subjects. 

Naturally you should learn to use the facilities of your school or the public library. If 
you are interested in a subject, you will probably find a file of newspaper clippings by 
consulting the librarian. You can find books on the subject by using the card catalogue. 
Consult your librarian about the research which the library offers. 

If you will use these research implements, not occasionally but continuously, you will 
find yourself growing in the ability to find facts, to obtain the information you need so 
that you can gain mastery over those subjects to which you are giving specialized attention. 

We are not suggesting that you become an expert in research. That is a specialized 
field which few will care to enter. But one should know how to delve down into the 
facts on a subject when occasion demands. Each person should be fairly well informed 
on a large number of subjects and very well informed on a few. Each student is capable 
of doing that. All he needs is ordinary intelligence, industry, a disposition to read 
widely, and a little skill, such as anyone may acquire, in elementary research methods. 

















Test Yourself 


Ask yourself these questions. You need not make your answers public. They 
are for you alone. When you have finished, put the paper containing your answers 
away; keep also the list of questions. In a few weeks, get the list out and take 
the test again. Then compare your answers with the earlier ones. You can tell in 
that way whether, after having given the matter thought, you are developing higher 
standards. 

1. Can you distinguish between reading and research and give 
showing the distinction? 

2. Have you ever made a study of methods 
of research? 

3. Have you done any work which could 
properly be called “research” during the last 
week? 

4. With how many of the research materials 
mentioned on this page are you familiar? 

5. What materials, other than those 
mentioned, have you used? 

6. Can you name any subjects or problems 
concerning which you have more information 
than could be obtained by casual reading of 
newspapers and magazines? 

7. Have you read anything in the Congressional Record during the present 
session of Congress? 

8. Are you experienced in using the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature? 
_ 9. Can you go to the library and find material on a subject without going to an 
instructor or librarian for help? 

_ 10. If you were asked, “To what extent is America dependent upon Asiatic coun- 
tries for essential raw materials?” how would you go about it to obtain information? 
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e Vocational Outlook « | 
Banking 


ANKING is a combination of occupa- 

tions, many of which are to be found 
in every business organization. There are 
accountants and _ bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, typists, office-machine 
operators and clerks, financial experts and 
executives, messengers and office boys. In 
fact, there are few fields which offer a 
greater variety of opportunities to familiar- 
ize oneself with business operations of all 
kinds than banking. 

The majority of those employed in bank- 
ing are men. In every large city, a few 
women have risen to executive positions, 
but most of the women employees of a 
bank are stenographers, clerks, typists, 
operators of various types of machines, 
and occasionally tellers. 

As a general rule, young men start their 
banking careers at the bottom of the lad- 
der. They become messengers or “runners” 
at a very low salary, probably $40 or $50 
a month. They distribute mail, run er- 
rands, and perform dozens of other miscel- 
laneous tasks. The alert and efficient mes- 
senger may be made a bookkeeper, and 
will enter deposits and withdrawals of cus- 
tomers on ledger and statement sheets. 
Accuracy down to the last penny is de- 
manded of him, and later on, if he possesses 
a pleasing personality and the ability to 
grasp and learn banking problems, he may 
rise to be a teller, with the possibility of 
an executive position awaiting him in the 
future. 

Before going further, it should be noted 
that an employee of a small bank has a 
wide variety of duties, which may find him 
working part of the time as a bookkeeper 
and occasionally as a teller. The larger 
the bank, however, the greater is the degree 
of specialization in occupations. 

Generally speaking, salaries in the bank- 
ing world, except for executives, are not 
high, but they compare favorably with 
those in many other lines of work. Most 
tellers and senior clerks make between $35 
and $50 a week, with a few receiving 
higher salaries. The average salary for 
bank executives as a whole is in the neigh- 
borhood of $75 a week. Taking into con- 
sideration all bank employees, other than 
executives, the average wage in 1936 was 
$28 a week, and it has not changed materi- 
ally since that time. 

The employment situation in the field of 
banking is probably somewhat better than 
average. There are, of course, more people 
seeking bank positions than there are open- 
ings. But local surveys have shown that 
the demand for bank jobs does not sur- 
pass the supply to as great an extent as in 
many other fields. If a student who is 
interested in banking makes good grades 
in school, if his honesty and character are 
unimpeachable, he may look to banking as 
a career with a large measure of confi- 
dence. But he must be prepared to start 
at the bottom, to work hard and at a low 
salary, and to expect rather slow advance- 
ment. 

Those persons who are considering bank- 
ing as a career should take the courses 
which would prove helpful in any business 


occupation. If there is the opportunity, 
one should take all the bookkeeping pos- 
sible. Moreover, it is advisable to learn 
to type well, to become proficient in short- 
hand, and to learn the operation of such 
business machines as the adding machine, 
the bookkeeping machine, and the comp- 
tometer. Other courses which will stand 
one in good stead are economics, money 
and banking, commercial law, and business 
English. 

If one is not good at figures, and if he 
does not like the subjects required in con- 
nection with a general commercial course, 
he should turn to some other field, for it 
is highly doubtful whether he would be 
either successful or happy in the field of 
banking. 

If a young man prepares himself along 
the lines which we have suggested, and is 
then unable to find a position with a bank, 
he need not feel that his time has been 
wasted. For he is well prepared to enter 
the financial office of almost any kind of 
business. 


The Week at a Glance a 


Tuesday, February 25 


Budget Director Harold Smith estimated 
that prospective defense costs total “close 
to $31,000,000,000.” 

Prime Minister Churchill turned down 
Japan’s offer to mediate the war between 
Britain and Germany. 

Senate Naval Affairs 


Committee ap- 
proved $242,373,500 program for building 
of bases on Pacific islands, Guam and 


Samoa. The bill was thus 
action in the Senate. 
Aluminum and machine tools were placed 
under strict priority control to insure that 
they will be available for the defense 
industries which most need them. 


Wednesday, February 26 


British forces occupied the important 
Italian port of Mbogadiscio, capital of 
Italian Somaliland. 

Germany placed North Holland under 
strict military rule to end strikes and 
unrest. 

Royal Air Force planes carried out what 
was believed to be one of Britain’s heaviest 
attacks of the war on German-held coastal 
ports in the Netherlands and France. 


Thursday, February 27 


Germany claimed to have sunk nine 
loaded British cargo vessels and to have 
damaged seven others in the convoy, which 
was off the Irish coast. 

Secretary of War Stimson revealed that 
the United States is strengthening its air 
forces in Alaska and the Philippines. 

Italy presented a bill of about $275,000,- 
000 to Spain for aid for General Franco’s 
forces during the Spanish civil war. 


Friday, February 28 


Increasing numbers of German troops 
in full battle kit were reported to be 
moving into Rumania. 

Fourteen thousand workers ended their 
strike at the Lackawanna, New York, plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, after 
the Office of Production Management had 
submitted a formula for settlement of 
grievances. 


released for 





European History 


1. The French artist who invented 
photography and whose name is per- 
petuated in the name of the metal 
plates he made was (a) Eastman, 


(b) Curie, (c) Daguerre, (d) De 
Silhouette. 
2. The Boers whom Britain con- 


quered in 1902 were people of Dutch 
descent who lived in (a) the Nether- 
lands East Indies, (b) the Netherlands 
West Indies, (c) South Africa, (d) 
Tasmania. 


3. Match with their nationalities 
the following famous coxiposers: 


Liszt Austrian 
Schubert German 
Verdi Hungarian 
Wagner Italian 


4. The German state which in the 
nineteenth century united and led all 
of Germany was (a) Bavaria, (b) 
Prussia, (c) Saxony, (d) Hanover. 


5. The nation known before the 
World War as the “Sick Man of 
Europe” was (a) Austria-Hungary, 
(b) Italy, (c) Greece, (d) Turkey. 

6. In October 1915, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary were joined by a 
new ally— (a) Italy, (b) Bulgaria, 
(c) Russia, (d) Rumania. 


Geography 


1. Of the numerous small islands 
which surround our Guam, most be- 
long to (a) Japan. (b) Britain, (c) 
the Netherlands, (d) France. 

2. These capitals are much in the 
news today. Identify them: 


Ankara Bulgaria 

Bangkok French Indo-China 
Hanoi Siam (Thailand) 
Sofia Turkey 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


3. The Blue Nile, one of the im- 
portant tributaries of the Nile River, 
rises in territory not under British 
control. It rises in (a) the Sudan, (b) 
Ethiopia, (c) the Belgian Congo, (d) 
French Equatorial Africa. 

4. The seat of government formerly 
at Warsaw has been moved by Ger- 
many to Krakow. Both these cities 
are in (a) Poland, (b) Bohemia- 
Moravia, (c) Slovakia, (d) Austria. 

5. A valuable cargo of furs and 
gold was landed at San Francisco 
the other day after a trip across the 
Pacific. It came from a country which 
produces large quantities of both 
items: (a) China proper, (b) Japan, 
(c) Borneo, (d) Russia. 

6. “Oceania” is the name given to 
the islands of the (a) South Atlantic, 
(b) South Pacific, (c) Indian Ocean, 
(d) Antarctic waters. 


Current History 


1. True or false: According to offi- 
cials of the Maritime Commission, 
the United States has plenty of mer- 
chant ships to give to England. 

2. What effect has the European 
war had upon American shipping? 

3. What are the principal advan- 
tages gained by Hitler by occupying 
Bulgaria? 

4. Why is the position of Turkey of 
such vital importance to both Eng- 
land and Germany? 

5. What is the purpose of the na- 
tion-wide registration which the 
United States Employment Service 
wil conduct between March 15 and 
April 15? 

6. What recommendation was made 
a few days ago by William C. Bullitt? 

7. In which of the South American 
countries were the popular front par- 
ties victorious in the recent election? 








Reports from Somaliland told of large- 
scale Italian surrenders, including de- 
struction and capture of an entire division. 


Saturday, March 1 


Bulgaria became the seventh signatory 
of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis pact, thus 


joining as an ally against Britain and 
Greece. 
King George VI joined new U. S. 


Ambassador John G. Winant on the last 
lap of his journey to London. 

Office of Production Management Direc- 
tor William S. Knudsen suggested a medi- 
ation plan for handling labor disputes in 
which a strike would be a serious inter- 
ruption to defense industries. 

It was disclosed that $8,500,000,000 
worth of gold had recently been moved 
from New York to Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
bringing the total treasure in the closely 
guarded vaults to $14,000,000,000. 


Sunday, March 2 


German troops poured into Bulgaria all 
day, and were reported to be arriving at 
points along the Greek border. 

Turkey closed the Dardanelles to all 
ships except those with special permits. 

British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
and Sir John Dill, chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, arrived in Athens for con- 
ferences with high Greek officials. 

Prince Paul of Yugoslavia and the Ger- 
man minister to that nation held confer- 
ences which led observers to believe that 
the country might be preparing to join 
the Axis pact. 


Monday, March 3 


Senate entered its third week of debate 
on the lend-lease bill. 


In a strong note to Bulgaria, Soviet Rus- 
sia expressed displeasure at Bulgaria’s per- 
mitting German occupation of the coun- 
try. 
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“1 send my homework to Information Please. 
can’t do it you get twenty-five bucks.” 
PRICE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


If they 


Student’s definition of a spinal column: 
“The spinal column is a bunch of bones that 
run up and down your back keeping you 
from being legs all the way up to your neck.” 

—SELECTED 

Pop: “Yessir, when I was a young fellow 
like you I thought nothing of getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning.” 

Son: “Well, I don’t think so much of it my- 
self.” —Capper’s WEEKLY 





“Did you tell her that what you said was 
in strict confidence ?” 
“No; I don’t want her to think it’s im- 
portant enough to repeat.” 
—RAMMER JAMMER 





’ 


’“T insured my voice,’ 

singer, “for $500,000.” 
“And what,” asked his rival, “have you 

done with the money?” —SPHINX 


announced the great 





The village orchestra had just rehearsed 
the overture for the sixth time. 

“Thank you,” said the composer, who was 
also the conductor. “At last you have given 
me a true interpretation of my work.” 

“Say,” whispered the trombonist, “that’s 
queer. I’ve got two pages to play yet.” 

—Montreal Star 
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The Week at Home 


Once more the federal government has 
acted to keep a dispute between labor and 
management from interfering with defense 
production, and again it has had the co- 
operation of both parties to the dispute. 

Some days ago wheels stopped turning 
in the great 50-building plant of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation at Lackawanna, 
New York. A two-mile line of pickets 
encircled the works. The CIO was de- 
manding reinstatement of 1,000 suspended 
workers, election of an agency for collec- 
tive bargaining, and a 25 per cent wage 
increase. The situation was a serious one. 
Other Bethlehem plants might be affected, 
and the country certainly could not afford 
to have its second largest steel company, 
producer of everything from bolts to battle- 
ships, stop work. 

The danger soon passed. Within 48 
hours the Office of Production Manage- 
ment had ended the strike. The com- 
promise proposed by William S. Knudsen, 
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THE EAGLE IN NEW GUISE 
The Bald Eagle, cherished American symbol of in- 
dependence, makes a dramatic appearance in periods 
of national crisis. Last seen during the depression 
days of the NRA “Blue Eagle,” it now is seen in 
the official insignia of the Office of Production 
Management. 


director-general of the OPM, did not settle 
the disagreement, but it provided what 
both sides considered an acceptable means 
of settling it. 

The federal government has two agen- 
for arbitrating labor disputes: the 
conciliation service of the Labor Depart- 
ment and the labor division of the OPM 
The conciliation service has dealt with 
598 threatened strikes since July 1, suc- 
cessfully adjusting about 90 per cent of 
them without any cessation of work. In 
the same period, the OPM’s labor division 
has handled 350 disputes, settling about 
two-thirds without loss of working time. 


Food Stamps 


On the first day of this month, one of 
the largest grocery businesses in the 
country ceased to operate, and the man 
who had been running it heaved a sigh of 
relief. William Hodson, Commissioner of 
Welfare in New York City, has been dis- 
tributing annually $15,000,000 worth of 
surplus foods to his relief clients, and he 
found it troublesome for his department, 
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expensive for the taxpayers, and unsatis- 
factory for the people on relief. 

Now New York City, like hundreds of 
other communities all over the country, 
distributes surplus foods under the stamp 
plan first tried two years ago in Rochester, 
New York. Under this plan the surplus 
foods go out through the ordinary channels 
of business with profit to the grocers who 
handle them. 

A person on relief is permitted to spend 
one dollar of his relief money for each 
member of his family in the purchase of 
orange stamps which may be exchanged 
for food. For each dollar’s worth of 
orange stamps he buys, he is given 50 
cents’ worth of blue stamps free. The 
blue stamps can be used to purchase foods 
designated as surplus. 

The primary object of the system is to 
helo the farmer dispose of his surplus 
foods. The money to support it comes 
from the 30 per cent of the customs 
receipts which are earmarked to help in 
the disposal of farm surpluses. The best 
possible use of the surpluses is made, for 
they are turned over to people who need 
food. 

The food-stamp plan is one method of 
providing assistance for the unfortunate 
which has met with widespread approval. 
It is marching rapidly along. On March 
15, Jersey City will follow the example 
of its neighbor across the Hudson. 


Scout Cars 


The other day Edsel Ford, president of 
the Ford Motor Company and son of 
the famous founder, drove off the assembly 
line at Dearborn, Michigan, the most 
curious vehicle his concern has ever pro- 
duced. It was a midget reconnaissance 
or scout car, 127 inches long and, with its 
windshield lowered, less than 40 inches 
high. This car is small enough to be 
hidden in a wheatfield or transported by 
a large bomber, but it is capable of carrying 
three men and towing a light gun behind 
it. 

The midget has a four-cylinder, 45 horse- 
power motor. It has a four-wheel drive 
with six forward and two reverse speeds. 
It can travel at any speed between two 
and 60 miles per hour. Special blackout 
lamps, front and rear, are available for 
night driving, and the headlights are con- 
cealed from above by the front fenders. 

Mr. Ford’s pigmies are intended chiefly 
for cross-country operation, and the first 
ones completed underwent grueling tests. 
They tore across frozen, plowed fields at 
45 miles an hour. They crashed through 
heavy underbrush and charged up 75 per 
cent grades. Their drivers gave them as 
much punishment as possible, bouncing 
them over hummocks and spinning them 
around in sharp turns. Army officers who 
witnessed the demonstration and examined 
the cars afterward agreed that “they can 
take it.” 

The Ford Motor Company is under 
contract to produce 1,500 of these scout 
cars for the Army, 


Bermuda Base 


Practically the whole of Bermuda’s 
famous Elbow Beach Hotel has been rented 
by the United States Navy for the tech- 
nicians who are to work on the naval 
base in the Great Sound. At the other 
end of the group of islands, the St. George 
Hotel is being occupied by United States 
Army engineers. The first contingent of 
American troops, a guard of 18 marines, 
is encamped on a small island in the Great 
Sound. 

Bermuda’s placid existence may be 
radically altered by this foreign occupation. 
One-twelfth of the island is to be taken 
for the United States base, and 250 people 
have had to leave their homes to make 
room. When the 4,500 American fighting 
men arrive with the families of those who 
are married, the population of the islands 
will be increased by almost 20 per cent. 
Most alarming of all, in the view of many 
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FIRST OFF THE PRODUCTION LINE 
The first of the new ‘‘midget’’ Army reconnaissance cars, made by the Ford Motor Company, came off the 


production line a few days ago. 


conservative Bermudians, the first steps 
toward organizing labor have been taken. 

The powers which the United States 
has been granted in Bermuda are broad 
indeed. Representative Vinson, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, recently 
read a list of them to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They include the right to use 
the waters adjacent to the base, to control 
communications with the United States, 
to use the islands’ roads, bridges, docks, 
and shops, and to import all supplies duty 
free. If necessary for the defense of the 
base, the Americans may “assume military 
control and conduct military operations 
within any part of Bermuda.” 


Qililustenr? 


Two factors made the Senate debate on 
the lend-lease bill a very protracted affair. 
In the first place, Senator Wheeler’s op- 
position group resolved to leave no stone 
unturned to defeat the measure, hoping 
that if the debate continued long enough 
it would bring about a change in public 
opinion. In the second place, the Senate 
is by tradition strongly opposed to any 
limit on its right to debate. 

The Wheeler bloc denied any intention 
of attempting to talk the bill to death in 
a filibuster. Nevertheless, Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas accused the bloc of 
what he called a “gentlemen’s filibuster,” 
one in which the speakers at least have 
the grace to keep to the subject, instead 
of holding the floor by reading books or 
talking on whatever topic happens to occur 
to them. Democratic leaders were annoyed 
by the lengthy speeches, but they felt sure 
that the measure would eventually pass 
with a two-to-one majority. They ad- 


mitted that amendments were likely, how- 
ever. 
Meanwhile, reports continued to circulate 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN SPREADS 
Mayor La Guordia of New York takes part in cere- 
monies to celebrate the extension of the Food Stamp 
Plan to the whole of New York City. 


Ford is producing 1,500 of them for the Army. 


that the administration was making ready 
to use its new powers the moment it was 
given them. Stocks of war materials were 
inventoried to see what could be dispatched 
to Britain immediately, and preparation 
for the setting up of supervisory machinery 
was made. 


William C. Bullitt 


“To imagine Bill Bullitt keeping quiet 
would be to imagine a fat sylph or an 
iron balloon,” said Senator Ashurst of 
Arizona last August when Mr. Bullitt, just 
returned from conquered France, called on 
the country to sell 
destroyers to Britain, 
adopt compulsory 
military training, and 
do whatever else it 
could do to fend off 
a Nazi onslaught. 

Bill Bullitt thinks 
this is no time for 
keeping quiet. Ad- 
dressing the second 
annual dinner of the 
Overseas Press Club 
in New York a few 
days ago, the former ambassador to France 
assailed the “business-as-usual” attitude 
prevailing in this country. “In our pro- 
duction we have done worse than any man 
had reason to expect,” he said. “If we 
cannot now get into production at war 
speed without the declaration of national 
emergency, I, for one, favor the immediate 
declaration of a national emergency.” 

Americans listen when Bullitt speaks, 
for he is believed to have a part in the 
shaping of administration policy. While 
he was in Paris, he wrote President Roose- 
velt long letters which even Secretary of 
State Hull did not always see, and several 
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WILLIAM C. BULLITT 


times each week the President and he 
would converse by transatlantic _ tele- 
phone. 


Mr. Bullitt “rose from the rich,” as a 
friend of his once said, and his wealth 
made it possible for him to get to know 
Europe. He was traveling on the continent 
two years after his graduation from Yale 
when the storm of 1914 broke. Returning 
to his home in Philadelphia, he soon be- 
came associate editor of the Public Ledger. 
In 1916 he and his wife toured Germany, 
Austria, and German-occupied Belgium. 
He brought important information back 
to Washington, and when the United States 
entered the war he was given a State De- 
partment job. In 1919 he was sent on 
a secret mission to the U.S.S.R., and he 
resigned his position when his recommenda- 
tion for Russian recognition was not 
followed. 

President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt 
brought Bullitt out of retirement by send- 
ing him to Europe, and in November 1933 
the President made him our first am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union. Three 
years later he was transferred to France. 
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The Week Abroad 


Enforced Peace 


After several days of delay, during which 
it looked as though there might be war 
between France and Japan, the French 
government finally yielded to a Japanese 
threat of force, last week, and agreed to 
hand over important strips of border ter- 
ritory to Thailand. The regions which 
Japan has forced the French to turn over 
to the Thai are indicated in a map on 
this page. They are not large, but they 
happen to contain important rubber planta- 
tions, rice paddies, tin mines, and hard- 
wood forests representing heavy invest- 
ments. Under the terms of the new agree- 
ment, Thailand is supposed to indemnify 
private French owners for the loss of these 
properties. 

Why Japan should go to such lengths 
as to present France with an ultimatum 
threatening war just to enable the Thai to 
gain control of two small sections of Indo- 
China has aroused speculation. There may 
have been several reasons. First, it is 
likely that Japan promised the Thai these 
territories as a reward for aligning them- 
selves with Tokyo, and for permitting Jap- 
anese planes and ships to use bases in Thai- 
land. Second, it is believed that the Sia- 
mese (Thai) have already promised to turn 
the produce of these areas over to Japan. 
Third, in forcing a European power to 
surrender territory to a purely Asiatic 
country, the Japanese may feel able to 
paint themselves as liberators of East Asia 
—hoping that the natives of Malaysia, 
Burma, the East Indies, and perhaps even 
India, will be drawn to the flag of the 
Rising Sun. 

The entire French-Thai-Japanese ques- 
tion has not been settled yet, however. 
A trade treaty between Japan and French 
Indo-China is still pending, and how far 
the Japanese will go in pressing for further 
concessions—now that Indo-China is 
weaker even than before—only the future 
will tell. 


Souiel Russias Budget 
While Soviet foreign policy continues 
to puzzle outsiders and to arouse conjecture 
of varying degrees of subtlety, government 
leaders in Moscow are preparing feverishly 
to increase their country’s war capacities. 
Once again there has been a purge of of- 
ficials accused of neglect and incompetence 
in armament production. The nation’s de- 
fense forces have been warned to remain 
on the alert against “instant surprises.” 
And to emphasize the scope of the de- 
fense effort, the Kremlin has just released 
its new budget, which calls for a 24 per 
cent increase over last year in funds to be 
set aside for the nation’s fighting forces. 
Because the Russian budget includes a 
great many items not to be found in the 
books of capitalist states, it does not lend 
itself readily to comparison with the budg- 
ets of other governments. But one 
significant item is the doubling of the in- 


come tax which peasants will have to pay 
to the state. There has been no apparent 
increase in the taxes imposed upon urban 
workers. But what amounts to the same 
thing—a sort of hidden tax—is the in- 
crease in working hours without any in- 
crease in pay. 


Veling in Chile 

Chile, that oddly shaped land which 
straggles in a thin mountainous line down 
the Pacific coast of South America from 
Peru to the Horn, is the only one of the 
10 South American republics to have 
tried a genuine popular front government. 
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THAI GAINS IN INDO-CHINA 
According to preliminary reports from the Far East, 
last week, the French, at the insistence of Japan, 

have ceded the areas in black to Thailand. 


The experiment has been in progress since 
early in 1938, when Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
was elected president by a combined vote 
of small businessmen, small landowners 
and farmers, and most of the labor unions. 

Three political parties form the basis 
of President Aguirre’s political support— 
the Radicals, Socialists, and Communists. 
With the exception of the Communists, 
who are numerically small and do their 
thinking only along lines dictated from 
Moscow, this combine is much more mod- 
erate than the names of its parties imply. 
The Radicals and Socialists have been com- 
pared in outlook to southern Democrats 
and liberal western Republicans in the 
United States. President Aguirre himself 
is a rich man, and the reforms have been 
limited. The price of bread and meats 
has been reduced somewhat, wages 
have been lifted slightly, and the hold of 
the foreign owners of Chile’s coal, copper, 
nitrate, and water power resources has 
been loosened. But slight as these re- 
forms have been, they have aroused great 


opposition. The great landowners have 
stood firm, with a strong hold in the 
Chilean parliament. There have been 


quarrels between Socialists and Commu- 
nists, with each side threatening to with- 
draw unless the other was ejected from 
the popular front. Upon several occasions 


it seemed that the government might fall. 
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AMSTERDAM IS PENALIZED BY THE NAZIS 
The famous and historical city of the Netherlands has been fined $8,000,000 by the Germans for the 
anti-Nazi activities of its residents. 





Last week, the voters of Chile went to 
the polls to register their verdict on the 
issue of the popular front versus the con- 
servatives. President Aguirre Cerda, with 
four more years to run, was not up for 
reelection, but everything hinged upon 
his ability to hold or increase his narrow 
margins in the two houses of parliament. 
The result was a substantial increase in 
both houses—one which will give Chile’s 
popular front its first real working major- 
ity in the legislative chambers. 


German Amsterdam 


Less than a century and a half ago, 
Amsterdam was the great commercial and 
financial center of Europe and the world. 
To this old city—built on piles driven into 
peat bogs in a semicircle along the Zuider 
Zee, cut up into 90 islands by its canals, 
and linked by some 300 bridges—flowed 
gold and securities for safekeeping, spices 
from the Indies, buyers, and outbound 
merchandise from all points in northern 
Europe. In those days Amsterdam harbor 
was a tangled maze of masts and spars. 
But the Napoleonic wars proved the vaults 
of Amsterdam’s great banks too vulnerable, 
and their treasures began to move to 
London, for greater safety; just as today 
they are moving from London to New 
York. Subsequently, Amsterdam declined 
somewhat. 

In reprisal for “recent disorders against 
German forces of occupation,” the old 
city of Amsterdam was fined $8,000,000 
by the German army,-last week, a fine 
which was to be collected from 3,000 
moderately well-to-do of the city’s 800,000 
people. The disorders were explained away 
in the German press as having been of 
purely Jewish origin, but the nature of 
the punishment meted out reveals that 
it was the Dutch themselves who were 
responsible. There have been anti-Nazi 
demonstrations in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and other Dutch commercial towns recently 
—indicating that Hitler has failed to win 
over the Dutch as completely as he has 
failed to win over the Norwegians. 

Of far greater concern to the Dutch 
than the fine recently levied on Amster- 
dam, however, are the efforts on the part 
of the Nazis to transfer all the commerce 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam eastward 
to the German cities of Hamburg, Bremer- 
haven, and Emden. Germany’s objective, 
to all appearances, is to reduce the Nether- 
lands to the position of a big dairy farm 
to supply milk, butter, and eggs to Ger- 
many. This policy has done little to improve 
the bitter feelings of the average Dutch 
burgher toward the Reich. 


Candors in Ria 


The harbor of Rio de Janeiro is one of 
the biggest, and probably the most beauti- 
ful, in the world. There is room for all the 
world’s navies to swing at anchor. Heavily 
forested hillsides and cliffs of gray rock 
climb abruptly out of deep water, mount- 
ing to great heights. Rio itself stretches 
in a glittering crescent between mountains 
and sea, with a marble promenade five 
miles long. Beyond the city and its ring 
of hills, the dim outlines of the Organ 
Mountains trace weird blue patterns 
against the tropic sky. 

Into this harbor steamed the German 
freighter Lech, of Bremen, last week, 
carrying a cargo of giant Condor transport 
planes from Bordeaux, France. The arrival 
of this ship and cargo created quite a stir 
in Rio, for it proved that the Germans 
were able to get an outbound ship past 
the British blockade, and also to deliver at 
least some German manufactures to the 
South American market. This is an im- 
portant point, for Germany’s continued 
failure to make promised deliveries in 
Latin America (many were to have been 
made last October) has had a great deal 
to do with Hitler’s loss of prestige south 
of the Rio Grande. The Condor planes do 
not represent a very large money value, 
but they may impress the people of South 

















STALKING THE TURK 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


America, since they are both bigger and 
faster than the American-built Douglas 
liners used by American air lines on that 
continent. 

One reason why Germans may have felt 
it important to effect at least one delivery 
in Rio may be found in two decrees re- 
cently issued by Getulio Vargas, president 
of Brazil. One brings 200 separate items 
of raw materials and manufactured goods 
under a rigid licensing system which is 
expected to reduce or shut off many pur- 
chases now being made by the Axis, by 
Japan in particular. Another, banning all 
foreign language newspapers in Brazil, also 
falls most heavily upon the Axis, for while 
there are only five English papers affected, 
the ban will eliminate nine Italian, eight 
Japanese, and 15 German newspapers, in 
addition to 22 other publications in the 
German language. 


Turkeys Strong Man 


Turkey appeared last week to have 
reached the point where a decision would 
have to be made between Britain and the 
Axis. Since Turkey is 
governed by a dicta- 
torship, the burden of 
making this decision 
falls chiefly upon her 


president, Ismet In- 
onu, who succeeded 
Mustapha Kemal 


Pasha as the Turkish 
strong man two years 





ago. 

It often happens 

that the death of Ww. We 
a powerful dictator, Geer MENS 


such as Kemal Pasha, brings a weaker man 
to the fore. But Inonu is no weakling. 
If anything, he is sterner and more auto- 
cratic than Kemal. 

Sixty years of age today, Inonu has be- 
hind him a long career in war and diplo- 
macy. His early education was military. 
He commanded the batteries which blasted 
the British out of the Dardanelles, during 
the World War, and later commanded the 
troops which routed invading Greeks at 
the decisive battle of Inonu—the victory 
from which he has taken his name. 

When Kemal Pasha established himself 
as dictator and began to westernize Tur- 
key, at the conclusion of these wars, he 
picked Inonu as his right-hand man. It 
was Inonu who carried out decrees forcing 
Turkish men to lay aside their traditional 
fezzes in favor of the hat, and who directed 
the building of railroads, the Turkish air 
force, a powerful system of fortifications, 
and a modern army. 

Ismet Inonu is short and lithe in appear- 
ance, with dark eyes and brows under 
sparse gray hair. He dresses very properly 
in western clothes, and is quite deaf in 
one ear. With most people this would be 
a handicap, but it is characteristic of 
Inonu that he has put it to good use at 
diplomatic conferences—turning his deaf 
ear toward anyone who has had something 
unpleasant to say about Turkey, and pre- 
tending not to understand. Today he is 
in the curious position of being allied with 
the nation he so successfully fought two 
decades ago. 
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U. S. MARITIME COMMISSION 


IS THE STOCKY CARRIER OF GOODS BY SEA 


U. S. Rapidly Enlarging Merchant 
Fleet as Shipping Shortage Grows 


(Concluded from page 1) 


reasonably short period, some 3,000,000 
tons of mercantile shipping from the United 
States. This would mean about 400 
a 

While Mr. Sullivan was writing these 
words, however, officials of the United 
States Maritime Commission were an- 
nouncing the creation of a division of 
emergency shipping to handle all emer- 
gency marine transportation problems in 
connection with the defense program. For 
the United States, also, is having its diffi- 
culties in finding ships to carry home the 
right kind of imports. Wool and hides 
from Latin America, chrome and man- 
ganese ore and a hundred other commodi- 
ties are crowding ships bound for the 
United States, sometimes loading the ships 
to the rail, and certain bottlenecks are 
also developing in our imports because of 
a lack of cargo space. 


American Problems 


The picture painted in the offices of the 
commission is somewhat as follows: The 
United States possesses 1,276 ships, today, 
a total of 7,553,000 tons. At first glance 
this seems like a good-sized fleet—one 
which exceeds that of Japan by two mil- 
lion tons. But the majority of these craft 
are used on lakes, rivers, and along our 
coasts. Only 331 merchant ships and 46 
tankers, a total of 2,405,185 tons, are used 
in foreign trade. This fleet, it is said, is 
not sufficient. At least 60 new cargo 
ships are needed, and it is not likely that 
they will have been obtained until late 
next autumn. 

One reason for this shortage may per- 
haps be found in the fact that a total of 
1,200,000 tons of American shipping has 
been transferred to foreign flags since the 
end of October 1939. The number of 
ships involved in these transfers was 284, 
and 199 of these went to Britain. As for 
the others, some went to nations friendly 
to Britain, such as Greece, Portugal, and 
Norway, and some to neutrals, including 
Honduras, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, Thailand, and Brazil. Nineteen ships 
went to France, and nine to Belgium, but 
these transfers were made previous to the 
German occupation of these lands. All 
transfers were approved by the Maritime 
Commission. 

There is some doubt as to whether all 
these transfers have been consistent with 

‘United States foreign policy. Testifying 


before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, last month, Joseph Curran of the 
National Maritime Union charged that 
Standard Oil Company tankers were carry- 
ing oil to the Canary Islands, where it was 
transferred directly to German and Ital- 
ian ships. It has also been charged that 
American oil tankers, transferred to the 
flag of Panama, have been steadily carry- 
ing petroleum products to Japan. One of 
the functions of the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s new emergency division will be to 
supervise all future sales, charters, and 
transfers of American ships in the light of 
our own defense needs. 


Real Cause 

But the real cause of our existing ship- 
ping shortage is more deep-seated. A cen- 
tury ago, American clipper ships domi- 
nated the China tea trade,. the Pacific 
routes to the Indies, and the Atlantic, 
outstripping the ships of Britain and all 
other countries, all over the globe. That 
was the golden age of American maritime 
history. But the destruction of American 
ships during the Civil War, and our sub- 
sequent preoccupation with railroads, the 
western frontier, and other internal prob- 
lems, brought about a widespread decline. 
As the age of steam dawned, Britain 
again assumed the position of the world’s 
leading mercantile power. 

When the United States entered the 
World War, it found itself virtually de- 
void of a merchant fleet. A substantial 
portion of the $6,800,000,000 worth of 
ships and cargoes destroyed in that con- 
flict had already gone to the bottom, and 
the need for shipping was acute. 

At that point American engineering 
genius came to the fore, and the greatest 
shipbuilding program the world had ever 
seen was launched. Within five years, 
2,316 ships had been launched. The rest 
of the world, including such experienced 
shipbuilders as the British, could scarcely 
believe it. But after the war American 
shipbuilding stagnated again. Many yards 
closed down. Others idled along on an 
occasional naval contract. With the ex- 
ception of the ships built during the last 
three years under the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s new 10-year program, most of the 
American shipping now afloat is a product 
of the World War building boom. 

The Maritime Commission’s present 
program of building is an impressive one, 


when measured by peacetime requirements. 
The program, conceived in 1936, and put 
operation in 1938, envisaged the 
building of 500 ships over a 10-year pe- 
riod. A great deal of planning and re- 
search had to go into this program before 
it could actually start, and when it is con- 
sidered that a full year is usually required 
to build a modern ship of moderate size, 
this building program has advanced rap- 
idly. By the beginning of this year, 64 
ships (totaling nearly half a million tons) 
had been delivered to the government or 
private owners, 28 others had _ been 
launched, and 35 more were still on the 
ways. About 70 more are expected to 
have been delivered by January 1, 1942. 


into 


More Shipyards 

But while this program is progressing 
satisfactorily from the standpoint of our 
own needs, it is obvious that it is not go- 
ing to supply Britain with 3,000,000 tons 
of shipping within a “reasonably short” 
period. Something more will have to be 
done. New shipyards will have to be con- 
structed, for one thing, because all exist- 
ing facilities are taxed to capacity both by 
the Maritime Commission’s and the Navy’s 
building programs—and all will be occu- 
pied for some years to come. Out of the 
$36,000,000 granted him for emergency 
purposes by the last Congress, President 
Roosevelt has allocated $33,374,500 for the 
building of new yards. There will be 
51 new shipways in all, under the present 
program—most of them in Wilmington, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Mobile—and 
they will eventually help to increase our 
rate of production. 

The real question today is whether the 
World War building program can be re- 
peated. The answer is, most experts 
agree, that it probably can if the United 
States is willing to foot the heavy bill it 
will entail, and if mass-production methods 
are used, as they were used 25 years ago. 

Perhaps the best example of how it was 
done during the World War is to be found 
in the shipyards at Hog Island. When we 
entered that conflict, Hog Island was no 
more than a flat stretch of dismal marsh 
land in the Delaware River, near Philadel- 
phia. Half a year later, Stone & Webster. 
one of the leading engineering firms in 
this country, undertook to build shipyards 
and 180 ships there within two years. 
Many claimed that it could not be done. 
But a year later Hog Island was a different 
place. There were 30,000 workers on the 
island, hundreds of buildings, 80 miles of 
railroad, 50 separate ways for the keels of 
ships, and two solid miles of docks and 
quays. One ship had already been launched 
by that time. Since the war ended just 
a few months later, there was no need to 
complete the program, but Hog Island 
produced 122 ships in all. 


Mass Production 


It was done by mass production. Large 
and small plants all over the country 
produced ships’ girders, steel plates, stan- 
chions, trusses to specifications. These 
were given the right of way over crowded 
railroads, hustled to Hog Island, and there 
fitted into ships amid the deafening din of 
thousands of riveting hammers and forests 
of derricks and cranes. The ships pro- 
duced were unlovely in appearance. There 
were no graceful lines and flaring bows, 
no rakish funnels and luxurious interiors. 
But they served their purpose. They were 
seaworthy, efficient, and economical. Al- 
though targets for jokes and quips along 
the waterfront, they eventually earned the 
respect they deserved. The ‘Hog Island- 
ers” are known all over the world today, 
and they are still very widely used. 

There were signs that the government 
had already decided to revert to the type 
of mass production which proved so suc- 
cessful at Hog Island, last week, when 
the Maritime Commission, armed with spe- 
cial authority from Congress let contracts 
for 200 ships, parts of which will be 
manufactured according to specifications 
at widely scattered plants, and assembled 
in shipyards on the west coat. These 
craft, because of their extreme simplicity 
in outline, are already being called “the 
government’s ugly ducklings,” but like the 
Hog Islanders, their purpose is not to dec- 





orate. These ships, it should be noted, are 
not a part of the Maritime Commission's 
regular program. They are probably the 
first in a series of mass-production ships 
being constructed primarily to fill in the 
gaps created by the present emergency. 


Other Possibilities 


Today it seems highly probable that the 
United States is embarking on a shipbuild- 
ing program as vast as that of World War 
days—one which may even exceed it. But 
at least a year, and probably two, will 
have elapsed before this program will be- 
gin to show tangible results in the form 
of ships plying the high seas. 

To fill in the gap, and perhaps to ex- 
tend immediate aid to the hard-pressed 
British, officials are now exploring other 
possibilities. On the east coast, for ex- 
ample, 21 ships which have been tied up 
in idleness since the World War are being 
reconditioned for further use. Efforts are 
also being made to charter, or buy outright, 
foreign ships. As a case in point, Ameri- 
can private interests are negotiating with 
Danish shipping lines for the charter of 38 
Danish ships which have been tied up in 
American ports ever since Denmark was 
invaded by Germany. 

The fact that the United States is power- 
less to send Britain as many merchant ships 
as are needed, at this time, has caused some 
government officials in Washington to con- 
sider a new plan. Under this plan, as it 
is now discussed, the United States Navy 
might take over all patrol and convoy 
duties in the western half of the Atlantic— 
barring all Allied and Axis warships from 
that zone. This plan would relieve British 
cruisers and destroyers for duty in Euro- 
pean waters where they are urgently 
needed, and might help Britain tide over 
the difficult period between now and the 
time the American emergency shipbuilding 
program gets into its stride (see quotation 
from Arthur Krock on page 8). The danger 
in this plan is that Hitler might retaliate 
by making war. For that reason it is 
being discussed with caution. If it is more 
fully developed within the coming weeks, 
it will be discussed in a forthcoming issue 
of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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Mitler Moves Deeper Into the Balkans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


many chose to offer. Hitler has two aims 
in view. First, he intends to use Bulgaria as 
a base for operations against the Greeks; iif 
he does not actually make war upon them, 
he will at least attempt to force them into 
making peace with Italy, thereby extricating 
Mussolini from the pit into which he stumbled 
and shutting off Britain from the opportunity 
of creating a southeastern front on the con- 
tinent. Second, he is moving to bring German 
power closer to Mediterranean bases, in the 
event he should decide to take 
the great gamble of an eastern 
campaign with its ultimate ob- 
jectives: the Mesopotamian oil 
fields, Suez, and Egypt. The 
question that now arises is at 
what stage in these maneuvers, 
in what numbers, and with what 
allies the British will be able to 
oppose him. 

That Hitler’s position on 
the continent has been greatly 
strengthened by the occupa- 
tion of Bulgaria is unques- 
tioned. His latest move has 
placed Germany in practically 
undisputed control of the en- 
tire continent, from the At- 
lantic to the Black Sea. It has 
added to Britain’s difficulties 
in the Mediterranean and has 
placed the Greeks in a po- 
sition where to continue re- 
sistance would seem not only 
futile but suicidal. It has placed Turkey 
in the difficult position of having to make 
decisions of momentous importance.  Fi- 
nally, it has left Yugoslavia in a position 
very similar to that of Bulgaria before 
she formally aligned herself with the Axis. 


Diplomatic Tug-of-War 

To keep the Balkans quiet and free from 
an explosion has been one of Hitler’s ob- 
jectives since the beginning of the Euro- 
pean conflict. His purpose has been to 
confine military action to one front, in the 
West, and to avoid the necessity of fight- 
ing a war on two fronts. Up to now, he 
has been able to realize that purpose by 
threatening the Balkan nations and by 
peacefully occupying them one by one. 
The principal danger, from Hitler’s stand- 
point, came from the Greek war, which 
the English might use to establish a second 
front in southeastern Europe. 

Last week, a titanic tug-of-war was 
being waged on the diplomatic front by 
Europe’s two principal belligerents for the 
salkans. And this struggle centered pri- 
marily upon Turkey, by far the most im- 
portant power and the one whose ultimate 
position in the European war seemed the 
most undetermined. Following the con- 
clusion of the nonaggression pact signed 
by Turkey and Bulgaria (see THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, February 24 and March 
3), it was assumed that Turkey would at 
most remain passive in the face of Ger- 
man expansion southward through Bul- 
garia. Germany has for weeks been bring- 
ing terrific pressure to bear upon the gov- 
ernment in Ankara. 

The same technique which has been ap- 
plied so successfully upon other neutrals 
was used upon the Turks. Promises of 
reward for support of the Nazi cause were 
alternated with threats of dire corsequen- 
ces for failure to back up the Axis. Ger- 
man Ambassador Franz von Papen, notori- 
ous in the annals of German diplomacy 
for his backstage negotiations, used all 
his wiles upon the Turks to swing them 
into line. At one moment, he was reported 
offering them substantial territorial gains 
which would enable them to recover part 
of the old Ottoman Empire (see map) if 
they would back Germany. The next 
moment, he was showing important gov- 
ernment officials a movie which depicted 
the collapse of France and all its horrors. 
The meaning of this move was not lost 
upon the Turks, for they well remembered 
that the same tactics had been used prior 
to the invasion of Norway. A few days 
before the attack was made last April, 
Norwegian officials were shown a movie of 
the blitzkrieg on Poland. 

The British were hardly less active last 
week in wooing the Turks. They were 
determined not to lose the advantages 
which they had gained in southeastern 


Europe as a result of the bases they have 
obtained in Greece from which they could 
launch attacks throughout the Balkans. 
Nor were they anxious to lose the diplo- 
matic advantage they enjoyed as a result 
of the treaty of alliance they signed with 
Turkey just before the outbreak of the 
present war. In other words, the last re- 
maining hope of the British in actively 


danelles, which play such a vital role in 
today’s struggle as they have played 
throughout the centuries of European his- 
tory. These strategic straits cut a narrow 
channel through the land-bridge between 


Europe and the Near East and control the 
entrance from the Black Sea, where Ger- 
many is now strongly entrenched as a 
result of her occupation of Rumania and 








AMERICAN FRIENDS OF TURKEY 


ANKARA, THE NEW CAPITAL OF TURKEY 


resisting Germany in the Balkans lay in 
Turkey. 

It was for this reason that Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden journeyed to the 
Turkish capital to discuss the future of 
the Balkans with government officials. With 
Mr. Eden was General Sir John Dill, chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. The British 
ambassador to the Soviet Union, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, had flown to Ankara from 
Moscow, apparently to report on Russia's 
attitude toward the new turn of events in 
the Balkans. At the conclusion of the 
conferences, it was reported that the 
British and Turks were “in full agreement 
on all points.” 


Position Not Clear 


Turkey’s position is still far from clear 
as we go to press. The true situation is 
clouded by constant and _ contradictory 
rumors. Neutral observers felt that while 
Turkey would not move against Germany 
as a result of the occupation of Bulgaria, 
she would not sit by and permit the Nazis 


Mediterranean 


Bulgaria, to the Mediterranean, which has 
become one of the major theaters of the 
present struggle. 


The Dardanelles 


The Dardanelles have long been a bone 
of contention among the major European 
powers. Throughout the czarist era, con- 
trol of these vital straits was a major 
point in Russian foreign policy and numer- 
ous wars were fought to realize this na- 
tional objective. It is not likely that the 
Soviets would sit idly by and permit Ger- 
many to take the Dardanelles and thus 
open a highway to the Near East. It is 
probable, therefore, that the Turks were 
urged by Moscow to stand firm against a 
possible German assault upon the Dar- 
danelles. Events of the next few days are 
likely to reveal more clearly the purposes 
of such recent Turkish moves as the clos- 
ing of the Dardanelles. 

Meanwhile, Greece stands in peril as the 
Nazi legions have moved toward her fron- 
tier through Bulgaria. Undoubtedly, Hitler 
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TURKEY—TODAY AND YESTERDAY 
At one time the Ottoman Turks held sway over a large area in the Neor East, Africa, and Europe. It 
is reported that the Nazis dangled the bait of a partial restoration of this empire before the Turks in 
an effort to line them up behind the Axis. 


to move toward the Dardanelles or toward 
Greece. There were many indications that 
the Turks had not been swayed by either 
Germany’s threats or her promises, but 
that she would stand firm to the British 
alliance when the hour for action arrived. 

The only positive action taken by Tur- 
key last week was the closing of the Dar- 
danelles to all ships except those having a 
special license. At the same time, the 
Turkish fleet was dispatched toward the 
Dardanelles and additional Turkish troops 
were called to the colors. No explanation 
was Offered for the closing of the Dar- 


will endeavor to persuade the Greeks to 
make peace with Italy without himself 
jumping in to defeat them. It would be to 
his advantage to bring the Greek war to an 
immediate end without direct military in- 
tervention. He is therefore bringing strong 
pressure upon the Greeks to end the war. 

The attitude of Greece in the light of 
recent developments may be clear by the 
time this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
reaches its readers. It is not clear at 
present whether the Greeks will continue 
their resistance, with British assistance, 
against overwhelming odds, or whether 


they will capitulate and come to terms 
with Italy. Anthony Eden, it is significant, 
flew to Athens following his conferences in 
Ankara and discussed future plans with 
high officials of the Greek government. 
The Greeks have officially stated that 
under no circumstances will they yield to 
German pressure and sign a dictated peace. 

Unless substantial British reenforcements 
could be brought to the Greek 
front and unless Turkish as- 
sistance were certain, it is not 
likely that Greece could hold 
out for long, even with all the 
determination in the world. 
Within the next few days it 
will be known whether Britain 
is going to attempt to send an 
expeditionary force to Greece, 
perhaps a large part of the 
force which conducted the 
campaign against Italy in 
Libya, and whether Turkey 
will resist if Germany marches 
against Greece. There is every 
reason to believe that Yugo- 
slavia will sign up with the 
Axis so that assistance from 
that quarter is highly improb- 
able. Yugoslavia is caught 
between Axis countries and 
she can do no other than obey the dictates 
of Berlin. 

Regardless of the turn which particular 
events may take in southeastern Europe, 
Great Britain is confronted by many seri- 
ous problems. If she undertakes to estab- 


lish and maintain a land front against 
Germany, the risks involved will be con- 
siderable. She cannot afford to weaken 


herself elsewhere by sending too many 
troops to the Balkan front. The British 
may therefore confine themselves largely 
to waging naval warfare against Germany 
throughout the Mediterranean area and to 
utilizing the air bases she has obtained in 
Greece for aerial attacks upon German- 
held territories. Reports last week declared 
that already the R. A. F. had bombed 
Rumanian oil fields, which may be a prel- 
ude to further activity on the part of the 
British. At the same time, there was every 
indication that Britain would declare war 
upon Bulgaria, thus making that country a 
target for British bombers. 

Britain’s future course of action is com- 
plicated by the fact that Hitler’s strategy 
for the spring offensive is clear only to 
Hitler himself. There is a strong feeling, 
for example, that the Balkan theater may 
be used by the Nazis as bait to draw 
British reenforcements away from other 
battle fronts which will have a more direct 
bearing upon the outcome of the war. In 
the past, Hitler’s strategy has frequently 
consisted of feints of this kind, distracting 
attention and armed forces, and then strik- 
ing at a more important target. Thus, the 
British must be constantly on guard for 
such sideshows now, lest they be weakened 
in crucial regions. 

Whatever happens in the Balkans, the 
Mediterranean, or elsewhere in Europe, it 
is still felt that the war will be won or 
lost in the British Isles. If Hitler cannot 
defeat England on her own soil, he cannot 
win the war, no matter how decisive and 
spectacular his victories may be elsewhere. 
For that reason, the British must be pre- 
pared to meet the heavy attacks which are 
certain to be launched against Britain by 
land, sea, and from the air. 
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has published four special numbers in its 
“Calling America’ series. Each has 
been an enlarged issue, with its entire con- 
tents devoted to articles on a single prob- 
lem—“The Challenge to Democracy” 
(February 1939), “Schools” (October 
1939), and “Homes” (February 1940). 
The fourth in the series, issued last week 
as the March 1941 Survey Graphic, is “The 
Americas—South and North.” Today’s 
Latin America is viewed through the eyes 
of North Americans, who write about its 
geography, culture, agriculture, industry, 
governments, commerce, and peoples, and 
about hemisphere trade and defense. 
Among the writers who take a general 
view of the hemisphere is Hubert Herring, 
contributor of an article “On Getting 
Better Acquainted.” He speaks of those 
who will be attracted to Latin America: 


Latin America invites the trader. In 1929, 
we were doing an annual business of about 


I the last two years, Survey Graphic 
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a billion dollars each way. 
coffee, sugar, cacao, and bananas cracked; 
our industry lagged. . . . But we have con- 
tinued to hold our own in the Latin American 
market, selling about 17 per cent of all Latin 
American imports, and buying about 22 per 
cent of all Latin American exports... . 

Latin America invites the investor—but 
the American will have to discover the differ- 
ence between gambling and investing. The 
day of quick fortunes from oil wells and 
gold mines may be over; the day of solidly 
planned enterprise in Latin America is but 
begun. ... ‘ 

Latin America invites the colonist. The 
young man with energy and a little capital 
can find rich land. . . . He will not be wel- 
comed as a job-hunter in the cities, but as a 
developer of the frontier. 

Latin America invites the student. .. . The 
student of world affairs will find plenty to 
hold his interest in Chile, Mexico, Colombia. 
The student of economics will busy himself 
with the problems of rubber, wheat, coffee, or 
copper. The ethnologist will find pioneering 
to do in Ecuador or Brazil. The student of 
history will have an abundance of material 
scarcely touched. The writer can draw upon 
fresh and limitless sources. The biographer 
has a wide choice—there are great books to be 
written about great Latin Americans. 


“Come Wind, Come Weather” 


All over England today, people are read- 
ing Daphne du Maurier’s Come Wind, 
Come Weather, a little volume of 10 tales 
about the unity 
with which the 
British have met 
the severe tests of 
wartime. Every- 
day citizens—the 
shopkeeper, the 
clerk, the miner, 
the charwoman, 
the doctor, the 
housewife, the 
common = sea- 
man—are the courageous figures about 
whom she writes. 

Miss du Maurier, author of the popu- 
lar novel Rebecca, found the title of her 
book in a 300-year-old bit of verse by 
John Bunyan: 


Then prices of 





DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


Who would true valor see 
Let him come hither, 

One here will constant be 
Come wind, come weather. 


When the book was introduced to Amer- 
ican readers a few days ago, Gould Lin- 
coln wrote in the Washington Star: 


These stories—true stories—which Miss du 
Maurier has written down are not of the 
battle front. They are the struggles which 
take place behind the lines, in the hearts of 
men and women. Upon the outcome of 
those struggles depends the integrity of the 
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home front. If the home front crumbles, it 
matters little in the end what happens on 
the battle line. 

He quotes Miss du Maurier: ‘‘We can- 
not all be soldiers. We cannot all keep 
watch upon the seas, or fight to freedom in 
the skies. Many of us are very ordinary 
men and women, timid of heart, selfish of 
interest, clinging to habits and customs 
that are not easy to throw away. Other 
people are to blame, we say. ‘The gov- 
ernment got us into this—! Those Allies 
have let us down.’ Yet think a moment of 
the real cause of failure, in war or in 
peace. Is it not always, in every walk of 
life, amongst the rich and the poor, be- 
cause we put ‘self’ first?” 

And why is this book being published 
in the United States? Miss du Maurier’s 
foreword to the American edition gives the 
answer: 

We believe that side by side with this 
war in Europe we are fighting another battle. 
The battle against human selfishness. When 
that battle has been won, we can look with 
confidence to the future and to a new world 
order, founded not on rivalry and greed, not 
on national interests alone, but on unity, co- 
operation, and unselfishness. You men and 
women of America may never be involved 
in the war in Europe, but the battle against 
human selfishness is one that cannot pass you 
by. .. . In your country there are many 
replicas of the men and women in this little 
book. You will find them among the pioneers 
of the new America you are going to build. 


The American edition is published by 
Doubleday, Doran, and sells for 25 cents. 


Sentiment in Washington 


Arthur Krock, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, discerns a 
marked change in attitude toward the 
question of war on the part of adminis- 
tration circles. Owing partly to a true 
desire for peace but partly also to third- 
term politics, he says, there has for many 
months been an atmosphere of unrealism 
in high quarters, a refusal to fact facts. 
Now, however, the administration is 
squarely facing the prospect of war. Dur- 
ing the campaign, Mr. Krock points out, 
the administration tried to emphasize that 
we could aid Britain sufficiently to ensure 
her ultimate victory without any fear of 
consequences. That view has now been 
abandoned, Mr. Krock declares and adds: 


With this calm though reluctant acceptance 
of the prospect has come a tendency to admit 
that since the purpose of the all-out aid 
policy is to assure the defeat of the Axis, it 
must be carried out to the limit. In respon- 
sible quarters is now heard the candid 
opinion, which could not be obtained a few 
weeks ago, that if American convoys are 
needed to deliver the products of the “arsenal 
of democracy” to the British war machine, 
they should be furnished. And the same offi- 
cials are beginning to say that, in this event, 
they will be furnished. 


Relaxation and Health 


“Stop Killing Yourself” is the arresting 
title of an article in the March issue of 
Hygeia, which appeared on the stands a 
few days ago. Quoting a Roman philoso- 
pher who once said, “Man does not die; 
he kills himself,’ the writer contends that 
in abusing our health we make ourselves 
easy prey for diseases and shorten our 
lives. 

Much of his criticism is directed at older 
people, but young persons are to be found 
making the same mistakes. One of these 
is living under too great a pressure and 
strain—rushing all the time, eating has- 
tily, playing too strenuously, never relax- 
ing, cutting short the hours of sleep, and 
keeping up this pace day after day. 

“For all too many of us,” he writes, “life 
is a continuous hustle and struggle. We 
hurry to our work (or school) in the 
morning, hurry through our lunches at 
noon, hurry to get the day’s work done, 
hurry home and through our dinners to 
have the evening for tasks still undone, 
or for social or recreational activities. 


Then we hurry to bed to get at least a 
little rest before we must begin tomorrow’s 
round of hurried activities.” 

Moreover, “there is an element of strain 
and pressure in most of our lives. The 
farmer is worried about the drought, the 
dust storms, the grasshoppers, or the prices 
that he will get for his crops; the business- 
man is troubled about volume of sales 
taxes, labor and business conditions; the 
workingman is perplexed about advance- 
ment, or about holding his job; the phy- 
sician is concerned about the welfare of 
his patients and about keeping abreast of 
progress in his field; the housewife and 
mother is disturbed about the welfare of 
her family. : 

And, he might have added, the student 
may be overwrought about assignments 
to be completed or examinations which lie 
ahead. Whatever the person’s obligations 
are, he may let them overburden him to 
the extent that it is endangering his health. 
The author’s advice is to take regular 
though not taxing recreation, and to cul- 
tivate the habit of relaxation—to let up 
now and then, and refresh the mind and 
body. 


Unknown Island 


New Guinea, at the eastern end of the 
Dutch East Indies, is second only to Green- 
land in size among the great islands of the 
world. Its western half is ruled by the 
Dutch; the eastern half (called Papua) by 
its near neighbor, Australia. Though many 
ships skirt its coast, very little is known 
about the island, where towering moun- 
tains blanketed with equatorial forests 
climb to great heights. 

With the sponsorship of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Richard 
Archbold has made three expeditions into 
the heart of New Guinea, aided by the 
most modern equipment, including a giant 
flying boat. On his third and most recent 
trip, Archbold established his base on a 
remote inland lake, 11,342 feet above sea 
level—a height so great that cold nights 
were a problem and the thin air made 
take-offs difficult. While flying over this 
unknown region the expedition came upon 
a great valley containing 60,000 people 
who had apparently never before been 
visited by white men. 
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In the March issue of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Mr. Archbold writes 


that the short, scantily dressed natives 
greeted them, European fashion, by shak- 
ing hands. They were good agricultural- 
ists. From the air their farms appeared 
neat and very well organized. He con- 
tinues : 


The more we saw of these people who had 
hewn down great stretches of forest, cleared 
the land of stumps and stones, and raised 
large crops, using only crude stone and wooden 
implements, the more amazed we grew at 
their simple culture. In their gardening .. . 
they showed an understanding of the basic 
principles of erosion control and drainage. 
From the neat stone fences surrounding their 
carefully weeded fields, it was easy to imagine 
that we were in New England rather than 
in an isolated valley of the last Stone Age 
man. 


The natives were also ingenious engi- 
neers: 


Not far from where our party was en- 
camped they had built a suspension bridge of 
large forest vines carrying a three-foot deck- 
ing of split timber. I have counted 20 per- 
sons crossing it at one time. 


There were some evidences of “cere- 





monial cannibalism” among these people, 
but for the most part they seemed peace- 
ful and none the worse for lack of the 
white man’s enlightenment. 


War and Science 


No normal person, in reasonable con- 
trol of his faculties, would regard the 
scientific advances resulting from war as 
a justification for the frightful toll that 
war exacts in human life and happiness. 
But it remains a fact, nevertheless, that 
war has again and again proved a lively 
spur to scientific progress, as Dr. Walde- 
mar Kaempffert points out in the current 
Journal of Sociology. 








ACME 


WAR IS AN EVIL, BUT IS NONETHELESS A SPUR 
TO SCIENCE 


Muskets and cannon were once made of 
bronze, but use of this metal was so costly 
that efforts were made to find a cheaper 
method for the manufacture of firearms. 
It was these efforts, in the service of 
war, that finally resulted in the invention 
of the Bessemer blast furnace and the 
subsequent development of our great iron 
and steel industries. 

Even modern methods of mass _ produc- 
tion, Dr. Kaempffert notes, were developed 
in response to military demands. He points 
out that in 1798 Eli Whitney produced 
10,000 muskets by methods that fore- 
shadowed the great assembly lines that 
feature modern industry. Numerous other 
instances are cited by Dr. Kaempffert. 
The perfection of the sewing machine in 
1829, the rapid expansion of railroad fa- 
cilities in Europe in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the development of new metal al- 
loys—all these owe their origin to the 
insatiable appetite of war for more effec- 
tive instruments of destruction. 


In Brief 


Two Swiss engineers have produced a 
movie in which smells are released to 
correspond with the odors of flowers, a 
bakery, a paint shop, an asphalt truck, 
and a carpenter shop—all of which appear 
in the picture. Their idea seems to have 
been worked out very successfully, al- 
though a few of the odors remain to be 
perfected. 

* 4 + 


Nearly every state in the Union is repre- 
sented among the 1,200 United States 
citizens who have enlisted in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. More come from 
Texas than any other state, followed by 
California, Georgia, and the Carolinas. 
The majority are trained for the military 
air service, but some are instructors, while 
a handful are ferrying American planes to 
England for use by the Royal Air Force 
there. 





Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. (c) Daguerre. 2. (c) South Africa. 3. 
Liszt, Hungarian; Schubert, Austrian; Verdi, 
Italian; Wagner, German. 4. (b) Prussia. 5. 
(d) Turkey. 6. (b) Bulgaria. 

Geography 

1. (a) Japan. 2. Ankara, Turkey; Bang- 
kok, Siam (Thailand); Hanoi, French Indo- 
China; Sofia, Bulgaria. 3. (b) Ethiopia. 4. 
(a) Poland. 5. (d) Russia. 6. (b) South 
Pacific. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Ankara (ahng’kah- 
rah), Pedro Aguirre Cerda (pay’droe ah-gee’- 
ray—g as in go—sair’dah), Ismet Inonu (eez’- 
met ee-noe’noo), Mustapha Kemal (moos’tah- 
fah kay’mahl), Mogadiscio (moe-gah-dee’sho 
—o as in go), Thailand (ti‘lahnd—i as in ice), 
Getulio Vargas (hay-tool’yoe vahr’gahs), 
Franz von Papen (frahns’ fon’ pah’pen), 


Zuider Zee (zi’der zay—i as in ice). 





